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MIND UNDER FIRE 


THE MARCH OF PROPAGANDA IN WARTIME 


Just the place for a Snark!” the Bellman cried, 
As he landed his crew with care; 
Supporting each man on the top of the tide 


By a finger entwined in his hair. 


ROPAGANDA, once a_ little-used tech 
oe term, has become ubiquitous in the 
odern world. In some countries it has a 
inister connotation, suggesting falsehood, or 
ck of seruple; but, examined without pre- 
udice, propaganda is seen properly to be no 
re than a method of influencing people to do 
to think things which they probably would 
not do or think if left to themselves. Man 
rides himself upon his reason, which dis- 
nguishes him from the brute creation. Ina 
perfect world, where reason everywhere pre- 
ailed, there would be no place for propaganda ; 
hut in society as it is to-day, individual minds 
re so infirm, ill-equipped or badly trained 
hat they cannot manage to go through long 
processes of ratiocination every time action, 
pinion or decision is called for. Life is com- 
plex and time is limited: so it 1s often neces- 
sary to make people act before they think. 
Propaganda is therefore a “short cut” to 
tion, involving the reaching of decisions by 
irrational, or non-rational, processes of thought. 
dividuals are more rational than crowds; 
d therefore the art of propaganda is_par- 
ularly effective in swaying the beliefs and 
tions of people in the mass. Highly in- 
idualistic peoples are least susceptible to 
ppaganda, and so are those with well-estab- 
hed traditions or customs, which resist 
ational, as well as rational, innovations of 
uught. 


“Just the place for a Snark! I have said it twice 
That alone should encourage the crew. 

Just the place for a Snark! I have said it thrice 
What I tell you three times is true.” 


From The Hunting of the Snark, by Lewis Carrol 


Why Propaganda is Unpopular. = But 
propaganda is more than a mere cultivation 
of emotions and intuitions. Civilized man has 
been trained to regard himself as a reasoning 
animal, and consequently likes to think he ts 
acting rationally, even when he is not. Crude 
and blatant propaganda is apt to set up in its 
victims a resistance which nullifies much of 
its effect. Wherever possible, therefore, prop- 
aganda assumes a protective colouring. pro- 
fessing to be rational, logical and disinterested, 
to be in accordance with tradition, or to mas- 
queradeyas a form of education. Confusion 
between propaganda and education is easy, be- 
cause all educational systems are in fact forms 
of communal propaganda, directed to mould 
the minds of children. What distinguishes 
education from other forms of propaganda 1s 
its control by society in accordance with tradi 
tion. But the many disguises assumed by prop- 
aganda make its recognition difficult. Aware 
of its rapid spread in the twentieth century. 
some thinkers have sought to define it in terms 
of motive; others in terms of effect. Thus, it 
has been suggested that the term ‘propaganda’ 
ought to be applied only to the spread of harm- 
ful doctrines; a notion vitiated by the difficulty 
of deciding what ts ‘harmful’. On the other 
hand, some maintain that every action is prop 
agandist which has a propagandist effect. For 
instance, a royal tour is a piece of propaganda 
for monarchy, because it has the effect of mak 
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ing more loyal the inhabitants of the country 


visited, But 


definition of 
propaganda opens the door too wide: to find 


this ‘behaviourist’ 
propaganda in everything that happens is a 
reductio ad absurdum. 

Unpleasant associations of the word prop- 
aganda are mainly confined to Anglo-Saxon 
countries, and are not found among the peoples 
of continental Europe. In Italy and = other 
latin countries it is not derogatory to call a 
The 


have no 


man or a book propagandist. govern- 


ments of such countries hesitation, 


when demand it, in 


Ministries of ‘Propaganda’. In 


circumstances creating 
and 
other English speaking countries, on the other 


Britain 


hand, we set up Ministries of ‘Information’, in 
order to avoid evoking popular resistance to 
their operations. The Anglo-Saxon prejudice 
against propaganda probably has a_ historical 
origin, dating back to the formation at Rome in 
1622 of the Cardinal’s College, De propaganda 
fide, which first gave the world its popular 
currency. Thenceforth, the term ‘propaganda’ 
was associated in the Anglo-Saxon mind with 
the Counter-Reformation and the Jesuit order, 


and so was brought into disrepute. 


Lord Northcliffe’s Achievement. Nat 
urally War is the nursery of propaganda, since 
it puts a premium on swift action, and fosters 
Most 


great soldiers, such as Cromwell and Napoleon, 


emotional rather than rational behaviour. 


have regarded the preservation of morale on 
their own side and its impairment among the 
enemy as of equal importance to military 
the War of 1914-1918 
propaganda came to play a part unparalleled 
the Wars. The 
a theory that 
\lhied 
military action. 
lord North 
co-ordinated 
last 
Thus General 


action But during 


since French Revolutionary 
defeated Germans even evolved 
the War 
propaganda, 
This 
cliffe, 
\llied propaganda 
months of the War 


had been won primarily by 
rather than by 


victory was attributed to 
whose genius effectively 
during the eighteen 
Laudendorf 
in his Memoirs paid striking tribute to Lord 
Northeliffe’s work: “The enemy's propaganda 
such method and on 


assailed us with 


such a 
scale that many people were no longer able to 


distinguish their own impressions from wha 


the enemy propaganda had told them. TT! 
shattering of public confidence at home affect 
our moral readiness to fight.” Similarly dun 
ing the War itself, a high Officer of the Germa 
Army on the Western Front explained in 
letter to a newspaper that “what caused tl 
most damage was the paper war waged by ou: 
enemies, who daily flooded us with hundred 
of thousands of leaflets, extraordinarily we 
arranged and edited.” The 


this leaflet propaganda lay in its purely in 


effectiveness «© 
formative character. It told the German troop 
at the Front facts about the food situation | 
hind the lines, the arrival of American troops 
in france, and the number of casualties whic! 
were being concealed from them by their ow: 
official propaganda. This undermining of Ger 
man morale was accompanied by the publicising 
of the Wilson, 


served to raise German hopes that the Alh 


idealism of President whic! 
would welcome a democratic Germany among 
the society of nations, and give her peace with 


out a fight to a finish. 


Changes in Technical Conditions. |: 
after years the leaders of the Nazi movement 
studying the causes of Germany’s defeat, con 
centrated on imitating, and improving upon 
what they took to be Lord Northeliffe’s su 
cessful technique of propaganda. A large part 
of Mein Kampf, for instance, is taken up wit! 
a discussion of methods of propaganda, fo 
purposes both of internal organization and ot 
external consumption. This intensive study 0! 
the “black art” by the Germans was not paral 
leled by any similar study in’ Britain an 
France, at any rate until 1938. But betwee 
the two World Wars of 1914 and 1939 pro 
found changes took place in the technical bas: 
of propaganda. In Lord Northeliffe’s day t! 
newspaper Press was the primary instrument 
for moulding public opinion. It was an in 
strument historically associated with the ris 
of democracy in the nineteenth century, an 
therefore War to sa\ 


Moreover, Britain’s control of th 


suitable for use in a 
democracy. 
international cables of the world gave her 


convenient strangle-hold upon German Pres 
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But by 


fluence of the newspaper Press had much 


jpaganda. 1939 the prestige and 


clined. There were fewer newspapers, and 
ise that remained were trustified, and there- 

less regarded as free organs of democratic 
inion. The virtual monopoly of the Press 
is being challenged by the film and the radio. 
reover, newspapers exercised their influ- 
e on the reading public, while radio appealed 
the larger constituency of people who could 
ir. Again, both radio and film appealed to 
international constituency, and the former 

the advantage of being able to cross 
tional frontiers at will. In any case, because 
its permanence, the printed word is less 
ipted to propagandist effectiveness than the 
»poken word, which passes away before it can 
challenged, yet leaves as sharp an effect 


on untrained minds. 


Hitler’s Intensive Study of Propaganda. 
tween 1918 and 1938 the art of propaganda 
ienated, so far as the democratic countries 
\Vestern Europe were concerned ; except for 
ery slow and gradual development of Gov- 
nmental ‘publicity’, which was akin to high- 
iss advertising. On the other hand, Soviet 
‘ussia, through the machinery of the Com- 
unist International, developed a new tech- 
que of international propaganda, by the 
tablishment in each country of local groups 
lling themselves Communist parties, which 
re in effect propagandist agencies for Russia 

Russian doctrines. 
Goebbels 


paganda, based partly on what they had 


In Germany, Hitler 

developed a new school of 

rnt from Lord Northcliffe, and partly from 

From Lord Northcliffe 

that 

:paganda cannot be divorced from policy. In 
Mr. Wickham Steed: 


ust be a policy; and once it has been laid 


Russian methods. 


v borrowed the important maxim 


words of “There 
wn and sanctioned, it must be carried out by 
ery available means.’ But there was a cer- 

inconsistency underlying the Northcliffe 
hnique. To quote from The Secrets of 
North- 


“The first of all axioms 


we House (the history of Lord 
fe’s achievement ) : 


propaganda is that only truthful statements 


be made.”” Actually this meant little more than 
that Allied propaganda realised the value of 
apparent veracity. The only sin in propaganda 
is to be found out disseminating inaccuracies 
In Britain after 1918 this ‘kid 
glove’ maxim of propaganda was taken at its 


or falsehoods. 


face value and led to the evolution of a school 
of polite propaganda* which emphasized that 
“he who would develop propaganda _intel- 
ligently and efficiently must tread more deli- 
cately than Agag and take restraint as his 
motto. The most important part of propaganda 
is to know when to keep quiet.” 

Discarding this ‘kid glove’ aspect of propa- 
ganda, the German school, on the other hand, 
with brutal thoroughness stressed the more un- 
scrupulous and more direct aspects of North- 
cliffe’s technique. “Propaganda’s task,’”’ wrote 
Hitler in Mein Kampf, “is not to search into 
truth so far as this is favourable to others, in 
order to present it to the masses with doctrin- 
aire honesty; but it must rather serve its own 
truth uninterruptedly.” Likewise Goebbels, 
echoing his master, declared that ‘Propaganda 
should not be in the least respectable; nor 
should it be mild or humble; it should be suc- 
cessful.” To achieve this success the simplest 
and lowest methods must be used. To quote 
Hitler again: “All propaganda must be pop- 
ular, and must adapt its spiritual level to the 
perception of the least intelligent of those to 
whom it intends to direct itself. Therefore, its 
spiritual level has to be screwed the lower, 
the greater the mass of people which one wants 
to attract. It is wrong to wish to give 
propaganda the versatility of supposed scientific 
teaching. The great masses’ receptive ability 
is very limited, their understanding is small, 
but their forgetfulness is great. Consequently, 
effective propaganda must limit itself to a very 
few points, and use them like slogans until 
the very last man is able to imagine what is 
meant by such terms.” 


*On May 2, 1940 Major-General Ian Hay (Director 
of Public Relations at the War Office) was still insist- 
ing, at Edinburgh, that “our propaganda is based on 


one fundamental principle. We tell the truth and 
nothing but the truth—I don’t say the whole truth, 
because we might give away information to the 


enemy.” So X=O. 
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Nazi propaganda has passed through four 


stages of development. In the first stage, 
Hitler's directions to concentrate upon repeti- 
tion and simplicity were followed, until Nazi 
doctrines had taken root, in a soil prepared for 
them by Germany's desperate economic posi- 
1931 1933. 


stage, the Nazis seized power in Germany, and 


tion between and In the second 


used it to appropriate to themselves all the 
instruments of publicity and propaganda, such 
as press, radio, film and the suppression of 
rival propaganda. In the third stage, they bor- 
rowed from Russia the device of limiting party 
membership, and reserving for party members 
exclusively the duty of administering propa- 
ganda. As we read in Mein Kampf: “It 1s very 


necessary that, out of pure instinct of self- 


preservation, a movement as soon as It 18 


crowned by success—should immediately limit 


its membership. It must see to it that only 


this nucleus continues to lead the movement 
i.e. directs the propaganda which 1s to lead to 
recognition.” 


its general Finally, the Nazis 


borrowed from the Communist International 


the method of establishing overseas groups of 
Nazi 


nationality or descent, who could play the same 


svympathisers, chiefly of Germanic 
part in the spreading of Nazism abroad as the 


local Communist parties had played in_ the 
spreading of Communism. 

By the time of the Munich crisis of 1938, 
Nazi propaganda had stolen a long march upon 
the propaganda of the Western democracies. 
It had been in full blast for several vears pre 
viously, and had gained experience in adapting 
When the 
War broke out in 1939 similar problems faced 


both 
their 


itself to new technical conditions. 


sides. ‘The Germans had to consolidate 


internal propaganda machine, and_ to 


establish a “closed field” in the Reich, within 
which only Nazi propaganda could be received. 
\t the same time they had to undertake the 
apparently inconsistent task of propagating the 
Nazi point of view in the world outside Ger- 
many, in full competition with rival propa- 
gandas. Qn the other hand, the aim of the 
\lhes was to protect their own peoples from 
Nazi 


“closed 


propaganda, without 


field” by 


establishing a 


too rigid censorship and 


Page 


violation of the liberties for which they wer 
fighting ; also to establish a world-wide propa 
ganda to win the support of neutral countries ; 
and lastly, to penetrate, if possible, into th 
“closed field” of Germany, and break dow: 
enemy civilian morale. 


Britain’s Ministry of Information. [i 
the British propaganda machine, which did not 
hegin to gather momentum until after Munich 
was not, by September 1939, in a position t 
catch up the long arrears of neglected stud) 
On the 
Information, estab 


of propaganda technique since 1918. 
contrary, the Ministry of 
lished at the outbreak of War, soon showed 
signs of hasty improvisation and amateurism 
Its personnel was largely recruited from civil 
servants and University teachers, who were by 


Noi 


was there any strong man ready to insist that 


no means heirs of the Northcliffe spirit. 


clear definitions of policy must precede effective 
propaganda. In this respect the Allies were at 
some disadvantage in 1939 as compared wit! 
1918, when Lord Northclitfe took office. — In 
World War, 


‘Prussianism’, there was a great deal of con 


the first beside resistance t 


structive idealism in the air, together with the 


expectation of a new, peaceful and prosperous 


But in 
Septeml er, 1939, the motive behind the Allied 


world to succeed ‘Armageddon’. 


decision to go to War was predominantly nega 


tive—to destroy Hitlerism, but without 


any 
clear positive programme for reconstructing 
1918 Lord North 


cliffe induced the Allied Governments to pro 


the world after victory. In 


pound their war aims in_ practical terms, 


including the re-drawing of boundaries, the 
establishment of new nations, and the promis 
to set up an international authority. But in 
1939 public opinion was resigned rather that 
enthusiastic about the War. 
of the 


No hopeful visitor 
future danced before its eyes: and it 
seemed too early for the Allied Governments 
to crystallize their plans for a peace settlement 

Accordingly the Ministry of Information 
soon found itself criticized, not merely for its 
lack of a clear policy, but also for its “extreme 
distaste for publicity”. Its large and hetero 


genous staff of “experts” were directed by a 
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up of “high-ups”, who were anything but 


ficient planners. They failed even to define 
relations between the Ministry of Informa- 
n and other Government departments, the 
ess and the B.B.C. 


it of publications was hampered by timidity 


The Ministry's own out- 
d red tape. According to the New States- 
m, “this timidity is exemplified by the extra- 
linary process of drafting and re-drafting 
rough which all manuscripts must pass—a 
ocess in which the journalists are super- 
sed by a number of civil servants, each with 
s own idea of style and context. A popular 
mphlet is handled as though it were a ‘memo’ 
the first importance, amended with a gay 
sregard both for time, for the nature of its 
tended reader—and finally issues from the 
whine guaranteed harmless, and stone cold.” 
n early consequence of this stultifying policy 
vas a revolt on the part of other Government 
epartments, and of the newspaper press. The 
Bureau made _ itself 


( ¢ nsorship independent 


the Ministry, and other Government Depart- 


ents resumed their own liberty of action 
rough their “Public Relations’ or Press 
thicers. Lord Raglan, who resigned from the 


Censorship Bureau in January 1940, told the 
that “I 
vhether I stopped anything that would have 


llouse of Lords have grave doubts 
cen of any use whatever to the enemy,” and 
iphasized the over-staffing, overlapping of 
ttort, triviality and- waste of time that pre- 


uled in this Department of the Ministry. 


Rigidity of British Broadcasting. Nor 
vas this deficiency of output in home propa- 
vanda by the Ministry of Information made 

od through the radio, where the B.B.C. re- 
tained its semi-autonomy, and therefore had 
pecial opportunities for raising the public 
Accord- 
to one spirited observer and close critic of 
“the first weeks of War 
e radio the greatest opportunity in its his- 


orale through its home programme. 


lritish broadcasting, 


ry—an opportunity which has never been 
viven to any other form of entertainment or 
There 
were, with the world dissolving round us, 


other method of communication. 


th the black-out confining us to our homes, 
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with transport difficult and telephone curtailed ; 
isolated and cut off, waiting hungrily for any- 
thing the wireless could give us, longing for 
news and information, and for something which 
would suit the heroic and resolute mood of the 
moment; needing nourishment of the mind and 
spirit; needing something to take the place ot 
the concerts, cinemas and theatres which were 
closed—and when we switched on, we heard 
official announcements and gramophone rec- 
The failure of the B.B.C. to meet the 
public need during the first phase of the War 


ords!”’ 


was due to its preoccupation, in the months 


preceding the outbreak, with precautions 


against a possible blitzkrieg. The energies of 
the Corporation were concentrated on evac- 
uating Broadcasting House, distributing its 
departments over the provinces, and ensuring 
the safety of its transmitters and the continuity 
of its programme, in case the expected air 
invasion and bombing actually took place. The 
fact that no alternative plan was prepared, and 
that it took many months for the B.B.C. to re- 
adapt itself to the situation as it actually 
developed, is evidence of the lack of flexibility 
and growth of bureaucracy which had affected 
the organization long before the War broke 
out. 


The Leaflet-Dropping Campaign. Many 
people in Britain were comforted in regard to 
the deficiencies of home propaganda by the 
reflection that foreign and Empire propaganda 
were being more effectively carried on; but this 
was based on faith 


comfort rather than evi- 


dence. One of the first pieces of propaganda 
undertaken by the Ministry of Information was 
the dropping of leaflets from the air over Ger- 
many. This unoriginal plan apparently repre- 
Northelitfe’s 
1918, 
without regard to the circumstances which then 
made it affective. 


sented a carrying on of Lord 


most effective propaganda method in 


Oswald Garrison Villard, on 
his return from travelling through Germany in 
the third month of War, wrote in the New 
Statesman that he had not encountered anyone 
in Germany who had picked up and read the 
English leaflets which had been dropped from 
the air; nor could he discover that they had 





produced any visible effect. Leaflet-dropping 
at this early stage was a psychological mis- 
In the last War the leaflets fell 


among soldiers and civilians already distrustful 


calculation. 


of their own official sources of information, and 
mentally unbalanced by the privations of the 
blockade and the prolonged military stalemate. 
But this condition of receptivity did not exist 
in September 1939: and therefore the leaflet- 
dropping campaign was largely so much ‘waste 
paper’. 


‘Old School Tie’ Cultural Propaganda. 
Nor attended the 
diffident propaganda 


has much greater success 


attempts at cultural 
abroad, undertaken under the auspices of the 


Here 


amateurishly in the footsteps of other coun- 


British Council. Britain followed 


tries, such as Italy, which had carried this 
form of ‘peaceful penetration’ to a high pitch 


of effectiveness. The British Council exported 


slices of British culture in the form of art, 


music, films and drama, in much the same 


“take it or leave it” spirit as British manu- 
facturers had been accustomed to export goods 
in the days when Britain was the workshop of 
the world, 1.e. 


of the 


with little regard to the needs 
blind faith that 
would almost prevail in open com- 


local market, and a 
“quality” 
petition. Thus the Council, which during 1939 
had the spending of nearly £400,000 worth of 
public money, dispatched numerous lecturers 
of the ‘old school tie’ variety to help maintain 
British prestige in the smaller European coun- 
tries; it invited prominent visitors from over- 
seas to come to Britain and see various aspects 
of British life and institutions; it sponsored 
tours abroad by theatrical companies, such as 
the Dublin Old Vice. 
Most of its towards 
kuropean countries, while the Dominions and 
the rest of the British Commonwealth of 


Nations were left out of the picture. 


Gate Theatre and the 


efforts were directed 


However 
in 1939 the Council subsidised, to the tune of 
£4,000. the tour 


across Canada, which, however, through its 


Colbourne-Jones theatrical 


choice of plays and standard of performance, 
was hardly calculated to achieve the British 
Council’s purpose. This 


was an example of 


the failure to study the market condition 
before proceeding to satisfy them, which ha 
been such a feature of British foreign propa 
ganda in past years. 


Neglect of Empire Tastes. A simila 
shortcoming is observable in the case of the 
Empire broadcasts in the B.B.C. When th: 
Empire Service was established, it was though 
sufficient to supply a standardized programm: 
to all parts of the Empire, this programme em 
rather selection 0 


bodying a haphazard 


material similar in character to British hom« 


programmes. In fact, it has always been 
assumed that the average listener in the rest 
of the Empire is a sort of diluted Englishman 
with similar though rather inferior tastes to 
people in the home country. The B.B.C., which 
spent so much time and energy on “listene: 
research” at home, made no corresponding 
investigation of the tastes of the various racial 
groups, with their own linguistic, economic, 
geographical and cultural background, fo: 
whom these Empire broadcasts were supposed 
Instead, the same fare was offered 
to Canada as to Nigeria, to Aden as to New 
Zealand. 


have to compete in attraction with many othe: 


to cater. 
In Canada the Empire broadcasts 


short-wave programmes, for example, from th 
United States and Latin America, as well as 
with the ordinary medium-wave programmes oi 
the C.B.C. and national networks of the United 
States. 


peace to 


Consequently, it was hard in time o 
North 
the British Empire broadcasts, although Was 
conditions, by creating a thirst for news, hav: 


find in America listeners t 


altered the position so far as Empire news 
Still, 


seas broadcasting, as a whole, has not been as 


bulletins are concerned. British ove 


effective as might have been expected, in th 


light of the resources available. 


Short-wave Radio Rivalry. Since t! 
War there has been a great proliferation « 
short-wave broadcasting for propaganda put 
poses, mainly by the belligerent nations, bi 
also by leading neutrals. Thus, Reichsende: 
Berlin has six stations speaking in more tha 
a dozen languages, while the B.B.C. has nin 
stations speaking in nearly twenty language 
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ie central feature of this short-wave propa- 
nda is the emission of news bulletins with 
mmentaries, talks and Corre- 
onding to this enlarged output of broadcast 
ws is the parallel service of “monitoring” 


dialogues. 


‘ich has been developed by the various broad- 
sting organizations, as well as by newspapers, 
order to receive and check up on foreign 
ansmissions. Thus, propaganda can be made 
answer propaganda in the shortest possible 
me. In the course of digesting the vast out- 
put of the scores of short-wave stations all over 
the world a single “monitoring” correspondent 
may have to listen to, and digest, about half 
German short-wave 
ropaganda aims partly to reach the 15,000 
Germans outside the Reich, and partly to influ- 


million words a week. 


ence neutral opinion. Berlin’s propaganda is 
more moderate when given in English, and 
more violent when given in other languages. 
\ll German propaganda broadcasts have as 
heir slogan, “Germany fights for the removal 
of an injustice; the others for its continuation.” 
\s a rule, Berlin news reports lay emphasis 
on discontent among the British working 
submarine, air and mine 


campaigns, unrest in the Empire, and, by con- 


classes, success of 
trast, failure of the British blockade, peaceful 
reconstruction in countries occupied, or ‘pro- 
tected’, by Germany, such as Bohemia, Poland 
and Denmark, and accounts of the normality 
and gaiety of life in Berlin. The propaganda 
talks contain savage attacks on British imperial- 
ism, with personal abuse of Chamberlain, 
Churchill, Eden, ete., and quotations from 

irlous critics of 
Shaw and Wells. <A slogan continually re- 
peated is “We are fighting the Jewish pluto- 
cratic spirit in England.” 


sritish imperialism, such as 


In directing its aim 

\merica, German short-wave propaganda 
is employed various devices, such as the mes- 
ves broadcast by a former member of the 
\merican Legion to resident addressed by 
ime in various U.S. States. 
nda music programmes imitate American 
immercial programmes in carrying insertions 


German propa- 


‘spot’ announcements of anti-British slogans. 
(tention is paid to such details as local timing 
id local idioms of speech, in order to win 
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listeners’ ears. German propaganda to Canada 
takes the form of conversations between two 


imaginary Canadians—a milkman and his cus- 





tomer—the former of whom believes every- 
thing he hears about the War, whilst the latter 
is a ‘wise guy’ who keeps setting the other 
right with great pessimism about England's 
future. 


Berlin’s 
the 


Lord Haw-Haw. 
radio achievement has been 


outstanding 
creation of 


Lord Haw-Haw, a commentator with an 
Oxford accent who has, after much con- 
troversy, apparently been identified with 
William Joyce, a former British Fascist. 


Le rd 


caricature of a certain type of educated Eng- 


Haw-Haw is a skilfully compounded 


lishman, who is a stock subject of jest in 
Britain in normal times. Consequently, Lord 
Haw-Haw’s appearance at the microphone was 
treated by British listeners as a good joke. 
The British press joined in the laughter, and 
before long his popularity was as assured as 
that of a star. The 
Haw-Haw’s 


successful music-hall 


Englishman’s attitude to Lord 
news bulletins was that they were so untruthful 
Berlin, however, does not 


as to be comic. 


mind having its propaganda laughed at; 
laughter puts the listener in a good humour, 
and therefore a receptive frame of mind; and 
constant repetition produces an effect—even 
though the receipient is unconscious or con- 
temptuous of it. Lord Haw-Haw’s skill is 
shown in his crystallization of floating rumours ; 
as, for instance, on March 10th, when he 
that the 


considering 


announced sritish Government was 
Canada, 
transferring the Court to Ottawa, the Govern- 
ment to Montreal and the British fleet to Van- 


couver ! 


seriously removing to 


Thus an idea playfully spoken of by 
many people is turned to propagandist purpose 
by this German ‘Charlie M’Carthy’. 
Lord 
spond with critical feelings among part of his 
audience ; and it is just here that German radio 
propaganda aims at taking effect. In some 
cases Lord Haw-Haw has proved a shrewd 


Some of 


Haw-Haw’s remarks no doubt corre- 


critic of British faults in imperial administra- 


tion or her gaps in social reform. According 






to the New Statesman (March 30, 1940), 


“Action is the only real counter to Lord Haw- 
Haw. There is no reason why we should not 
let Lord Haw-Haw improve our efficiency. 
(Jur job is to show that, unlike Totalitarian 
States, we can profit by criticism, and combine 
efficiency with freedom.” After several months 


of Lord Haw-Haw’'s broadcasts it has been 


found necessary to take steps to counteract 


their effects; for example, by denials and cor- 
rections, issued immediately after his misstate- 
talk of a 
‘propaganda blockade’ by jamming reception of 


Lord 


has beet 


ments. There has even been 


Haw-Haw. But so far the radio war 
singularly free from interference on 
hoth sides, possibly because the reprisals and 
counter-reprisals involved would in due course 
practically silence radio as a whole. Also, from 
enemy broadcasts, however guarded and mis- 
leading, it is possible to pick up or deduce 


valuable information, which would be lost if 


interference caused a universal radio ‘mush’. 

\ccording to the London Times (Decem- 
her 28, 1939), a prominent feature of German 
propaganda broadcasting is the effort that it 
makes to build up among neutrals a family of 
friends, who can be relied upon to listen 
regularly to such features and personalities as 


Lord 


listeners are encouraged to 


Haw-Haw and his’ news bulletins. 


write for free 
hooklets and pamphlets, and are allowed to ask 
German stations to get their relatives to come 


More- 
over, the foreign sections of the Nazi party see 


to the microphone and speak to them. 


to it that every German abroad furthers Ger- 
inan propaganda by encouraging the use of the 
radio to listen to these propaganda broadcasts. 
The technique of group listening, developed in 
peacetime in Anglo-Saxon countries as a means 
of making radio a democratic educational in- 
strument, has been borrowed by the Nazis and 
adapted to their own ends. They encourage 
the formation of listening-groups in neutral 
countries, and supply large quantities of pic- 
tures and newspapers to back up the interests 
of these radio groups. Inside Germany, propa- 


ganda is fostered by the installation of loud- 


speakers in factories, shops, streets and places 


of amusement 


How Britain Hits Back. 
methods, 


By contrast witl 


these “British broadcasting,” pro- 
nounces an American newspaper ‘monitor’, “is 
characterised by dignity, suavity, homely littl 
something Anglophobes call 


touches, and 


smugness.” The B.B.C.’s short-wave news is 
more objective than its Berlin counterpart, and 
the commentaries less violent in diatribe, 
mainly because neutral opinion is already over- 
whelmingly favourable to the Allied cause 
Naturally these bulletins and commentaries 
expose the inconsistencies and lies in_ the 
speeches of Hitler and his henchmen, illus- 
trating them by recorded excerpts from past 
speeches and by quotations from Mein Kampf. 
Emphasis is laid on Hitler’s destruction of the 
independence of one small country after another 

Austria, Czecho-Slovakia, Poland, Denmark, 
Norway; accounts are given of massacres in 
Poland, unrest in Bohemia, Nazi losses by sea 
and air, and of the hardships which the Ger- 
mans experience in regard to food and other 
life. 


propaganda a distinction was drawn between 


ways of In the early stages of Allied 
the German people and their Nazi leaders, and 
incitements were broadcast to the German army 
to the German worker to throw 
off the Nazis. 


this distinction has been abandoned, and _ the 


to revolt, or 


But after six months of War 


German people treated as responsible for their 
leaders. The B.B.C. gives out not only the 
news, but a summary of newspaper comment 
from all over the world. One of its most effec- 
tive propaganda devices has been to broadcast 
taken 
prisoner, in order to encourage German listen 


to Germany the names of Germans 
ers to break the law penalising listening to 


foreign stations. Berlin has retaliated by 


bringing British prisoners to the microphone 
to testify as to their treatment—a step which 
has been countered by a British prohibition to 
prisoners against allowing themselves to be so 
used. British propaganda has included satirical 
programmes, such as Adolf in Blunderland 
and a serial account of the rise of the Nazi to 
power, called The Shadow of the Swastika 
Naturally the B.B.C. 


listening to foreign broadcasts. 


exploits the Nazi ban on 
It is not known 
how far this ban is completely effective ; th 
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stapo is supposed to have devised various 
icks for catching out illegal German listeners : 
example, by suddenly and simultaneously 





encing every German transmitter, so as to 





ive treasonable loudspeakers embarassingly 





VIOUS. 






4 Secret Radio Stations. 
‘tempted to use secret radio stations against 


,oth sides have 






j ec other. First there was the famous German 





'reedom’ Station, which at the beginning of 





e War was supposed to tour Germany in 





truck, changing wavelengths, and loosing off 





inti- Nazi propaganda practically at will. Later, 





isteners in France were annoyed to hear a 





cret French radio station demanding peace, 





hut this was traced to a town on the German 


ile of 





the border. 





Even in England broad- 
“New 
sroadcasting Station”, attacking Mr. 
So far, 
owever, the warring countries have not made 





ists have been heard from a 





secret 





British 





Chamberlain and Allied foreign policy. 






much use of the dodge of faking enemy broad- 





casts, although the Germans used this method 





luring the siege of Warsaw, and again during 





their Norwegian coup. 
redit the production for home use of radio 

transcriptions of Winston 

Churchill, interspersed with artificially inserted 
itcalls ! 


They have also to their 







speeches by 







‘“Proper-geese”’. 
any listeners 


Nobody 


short-wave 


knows how 





these broadcasts 





reach, 





At one time the German programmes 





ised to find in South America a happy hunting- 
vround, 





because small Latin-American 





many 





iewspapers, unable to afford international wire 








ervices, used to fill half their front page with 





news short-wave 
the United 


States has started broadcasting in six tan- 


German 
However, now that 


transcribed from 




















broadcasts. 

















suages from its own high-powered short-wave 





tation, their bulletins have displaced those 





mung from Germany. Short-wave listening 








ts are prohibited in Japan, but are universally 
vned by radio listeners in Central America, 











e Dutch East Indies, Portugal, Bulgaria and 





‘umania, and are popular in South America, 





uth Africa, and other parts of the Balkans. 
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The B.B.C. has aimed a special short-wave 
service of news and talks at the Arabic world 
in the Near East, and to make this more effec- 
tive has even launched an Arabic edition of its 
own weekly journal, The Listener. But in 
many parts of Arabia (such as Saudi Arabia), 
radio receiving sets are prohibited, so that the 
service is chiefly effective in Egypt, Palestine 
and Syria. The trench broadcasts adopted by 
both French and Germans on opposite sides of 
the Maginot Line appear to have been largely 
experiments in mutual annoyance, as it proved 
easy for each side to silence offending enemy 
loudspeakers by bursts of gunfire. 


Use of the Film. by contrast with radio, 
the film has so far played but a minor part in 
international propaganda. Being unable to 
transcend national barriers without permission, 
the film can only be used for purposes of home 
propaganda, or for export to influence neutral 
countries. Here Britain and France have a 
natural advantage, both in language and in 
trading facilities. But whilst films from Allied 
countries can be made useful as propaganda 
in the Dominions, and in the smaller countries 
of Europe, the great American market is more 
or less closed to them; and since the main 
centre of world film production in peacetime 1s 
Hollywood, and the British film industry was 
far from flourishing, it will take time for the 
British propagandist film, even under fostering 
Government influence, to gain an effectiveness 
comparable with that of the radio and_ the 
printed word. . 

Censorship in France. French contribu- 
tion to war-time propaganda has taken mainly 
a negative form; i.e. a somewhat milder version 
of the repressive methods used in Germany to 
isolate the public from ‘harmful’ outside influ- 
ences. Censorship is the negative aspect of 
propaganda : the suppression of unwanted being 
the natural corollary of the diffusion of desir- 
able news and doctrines. 
the 
strongly influenced by fear of spies and defeat- 


From the beginning, 


French Ministry of Information was 


ists on the one hand, and by fear of offending 
the susceptibilities of neutral America through 
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excessive propaganda on the other. Before 
long, therefore, the French Minister of In- 
formation, M. Jean Giraudoux, earned the 
nickname of “Ciseaux-tout” (‘scissors all’) for 
his insistence on a ‘black-out’ of news, as the 
best way of avoiding danger. Besides sup- 
pressing Communists, France has decreed the 
death penalty for Communist propaganda and 
has provided heavy fines and imprisonment for 
persons making ‘false assertions which, in the 
form of personal opinions, correspond in reality 
to the slogans of enemy propaganda.’ During 
the first six months of the War, French press 
censorship operated with a heavy hand on the 
Press. According to M. Blum, many of those 
appointed to censor the newspapers exercised 
their powers with ‘an abusive joy’; since every 
line of print had to pass the censor’s scrutiny, 
journals had constantly to appear with blanks 
Not only Paris, 
but still more the provinces, were full of ‘little 


and deletions on their pages. 


local tyrants’, who ‘feel that they can use their 
authority with impunity’. Their deeds includ- 
ing banning from French bookstalls a copy of 
sritish and 
French prisoners of War in Germany; sup- 
pressing the news that the Polish Parliament 
at Angers had called for the impeachment of 
three politicians blamed for Poland’s defeat ; 


L’Illustration, giving pictures of 


preventing various London editors from tele- 
graphing to their Paris correspondents; and 
placing obstructions in the form of cable delays, 
etc., in the way of these correspondents’ at- 
tempts to transmit news abroad. The conse- 
quence of this ineptitude was that France soon 
suffered from a self-imposed blockade, which 
excluded the presentation of her point of view 
and achievements in the foreign, and partic- 
ularly the trans-Atlantic, press. In the course 
of a debate on censorship in the French Parlia- 
ment, M. Blum quoted a survey of the 
\merican press which showed that, in thirty 
newspapers studied, German sources provided 
31%, British 22%, 


foreign dispatches. 


and French only 5% of 


Contrasts in Propaganda Machinery. 
By the end of 1939 both the French and British 


Ministers of Information had been so severely 


criticised in their own countries that their re- 
organization became necessary. Thus, Stephen 
King-Hall (Times, January 27, 1940) 
described the British Ministry as “public failure 
no. 1”, adding that it differed from what it 
should be “as much as a parish magazine differs 
from The Times’. To remedy this Sir John 
Reith became Minister of Information—pre- 
sumably upon the assumption that the former 
radio chief might play in this War the part 
that the great press baron, Lord Northcliffe, 
played in the last War. Shortly afterwards a 
similar change took place in France, where M. 
Frossard took control, with a promise to relax 
the censorial aspects and develop the positive 
But so far the 
chief result of the change in Britain has been 


aspects of French propaganda. 


a fresh attempt to centralize once more under 
the Ministry the Press Censorship Bureau and 
the various Government publicity agencies 
which had broken loose under the Macmillan 
regime. The B.B.C. has easily been brought 
under control by changing its financial basis 
and making it draw its money, not from radio 
Postmaster- 
General, but from a Treasury grant through 
the Minister of Information. 


license revenue through the 
It has proved 
more difficult to co-ordinate the Press and the 
Government Departments, which in the light ot 
their former experience, tend to regard central- 
ization as equivalent to more red tape.* 
That this reorganization should have proved 
necessary in both France and Britain at the 
end of the first six months of War proves that 
in the field of propaganda Germany has been 
able to take the offensive and gain a consider- 
able lead upon the democracies. And even now 
it is by no means certain that a mere reorgani 
zation of administration can make up the lost 
leeway. For the main advantage of Dr. 
Goebbels’ propaganda machine lies in its flex: 
bility and rapidity of action. Sometimes this 
rapidity has been a disadvantage—as in the 
case of premature German boasting about 
Battle of the River Plate; but more often to 
be first with news is to gain a lead which is 
*See the correspondence in The Times during 
February 1940 between Sir Stanley Reed, various 


London Editors, and the Secretary of the Press 
Censorship Bureau. 
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of the ruling party. 


s 


easily overtaken. Thus the British Cabinet 
nges made in March 1940, were first an- 
inced over the Berlin radio nearly two hours 
re they were officially released by the 
nistry of Information in London. Similarly, 
(german press agency has been ahead in the 
ie of nearly all news of the Norwegian cam- 
on. France still lags even further behind. 
fficially”, writes a correspondent of the New 
rk Times on April 30, 1940, “all that is 
wn in France comes in the form of tran- 
tions of British War Office communiqués ; 
entirely from 
The loudly heralded Ministry 


official reports also come 
reign sources. 
Information has become the object of uni- 


rsal criticism.” 


Totalitarian Propaganda Efficiency. The 
use of Germany’s propaganda efficiency is 
e same as that which make the totalitarian 


tate quicker generally in War and _ political 


ips of all kinds. Germany, Italy and Russia 


have developed a system of confining the ad- 


inistration of propaganda to the membership 
Editors, journalists, news- 


paper proprietors, film producers and dis- 


ibutors, managers of radio stations, directors 
radio programmes and broadcasters must 


he members of this party. We may con- 


trast with this the laissez-faire principle fol- 


where the 
ropagandist professions may be followed by 


wed in democratic countries, 
ny persons with the necessary training or 
incial resources, regardless of their opinions 
(| party affiliations. 


This means that in the 


democratic countries special machinery in the 
orm of co-ordination and centralization is re- 


wired to make the propagandist instruments 
ibserve the needs of the State. But in the 
\alitarian countries, since all key propaganda 
sts are held by party men, there is less need 
entralization. For the propagandist is sub- 
( to the invisible discipline of his party, and 
crefore himself bears the responsibility of 
cping in step with the rest of the propaganda 
chine. This fact gives, for instance in Ger- 
ny to-day, an odd illusion of less censorship 
According to The Times, 
ntrary to general belief, there is no censor- 


in France. 
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ship inside the newspaper office in Germany. 
Control is highly centralized, but every editor 
and every journalist under him knows, that 
an error or indiscretion will bring a stern re- 
buke, and a certainty of expulsion from his 
In difficult 
cases—such as arose during the change in re- 


profession for any second offence. 


lations with Russia—the editor may consult 
an official. 
the newspapers before the ordinary reader. 
Uniformity in policy and treatment of news 
is ensured by daily conferences at the Ministry 


In general, the censors do not see 


of Propaganda; these must be attended by 
take the 
orders of the day, which are later put on 


press representatives, who down 
paper.” 

Similarly, through this monopoly of propa- 
ganda, the Reich is able to create the illusion 
that a certain amount of free play is granted 
They 
have access to a greater output of official and 


semi-official the 


to foreign correspondents in Berlin. 


information than in democ- 
racies’ capitals; but of course there is actually 
less possibility of finding out the truth from 
unofficial sources. Moreover, the regimenta- 
tion of the German press has greatly reduced 
the number and circulation, as well as the 
prestige, of German newspapers. And drastic 
steps have had to be taken to prevent the cir- 
culation of foreign newspapers in the Reich. 
The influence lost by the Press has been gained 
by the radio—an instrument better suited to 
dictatorship. 


Methods New and Old. 
attempted to overcome the hampering effects 
of the blockade upon her export of propaganda 


Germany has 


by developing new secret methods for use in 
foreign countries. Most outstanding is the 
practice borrowed from the Communist Inter- 
national of building up “Fifth Columns” of 
Nazi sympathisers abroad. In some countries 
—such as America and South West Africa— 
the nucleus of this is supplied by the German 
Ausslandsorganization, resident German 
colony ; in others by groups of native Fascists, 


as in Scandinavia. 


or 


An extensive spy system 


is a necessary prerequisite for success in this 
foreign field. 


In addition, Germany has dis- 





covered that good propagandist weapons can 
he forged out of trade agreements, diplomatic 
démarches, and threats of war, as well as ex- 
ploitation of griévances of minorities, including 
those of the working classes. Collections of 


diplomatic documents, discoveries of secret 
maps (see for example, at the time of Mr. 
Sumner Welles’ visit to Europe, the fuss made 
over M. Reynaud’s supposed map of a dis- 
membered Germany; and per contra, the Brit- 
ish Ministry of Information’s publication of a 
map found two years ago at Conrad Henlein’s 
headquarters in Prague, showing the extent of 
Germany's plan to conquer Europe), and the 


listing of atrocities, are old propagandist 
weapons already familiar in the War of 1914- 


1918. 


Neutrals’ Fear of Propaganda. In pro- 
War 
elaborated their propaganda machinery, neutral 


portion as the great powers at have 
countries, both small and great, have grown 
more and more nervous of falling victims to 
its effects. For in this War, so far, the neutrals 
have provided the main battletields, both in 
the military and in the propagandist senses. 
Here the smaller democracies have found their 
free institutions a positive disadvantage. 
Kkither, as in the case of Norway, they have 
provided channels for infiltration of treasonable 
intrigue and sabotage; or, as in the case of 
Sweden, Holland and other countries, it has 
proved necessary to take extraordinary meas- 
ures to sterilize neutrality, by 
Nor is the 
propaganda contined to Europe 
The 


in particular has developed a positive ‘propa- 


limitation of 
freedom. 


press fear of foreign 


in fact, it is 
most intense mn 


\merica. United States 


ganda-phobia’. This was partly due to reaction 
against the success of British propaganda in 
the last War, and to subsequent disillusionment 


with the Treaty of Versailles. “From Cali- 


fornia to Maine,” as one American has put it,* 


“the local wiseacres remember that Sy. Perkins 
War, that the Allies 
never paid their War debts, and that the last 
War was one to end Wars.” 


lost his leg in the last 


This attitude ex- 


*Wm. H. 
January 1940, 


Seed, in the JJanchester 


Guardian, 


plains why it is possible for American publi 
opinion to be 90% pro-British and pro-Frencl 
90% 


by British propaganda, while remaining, up t 


and yet suspicious of being influence 
the present, comparatively indifferent to activ: 
though secret, Nazi propaganda. Nazi agent 
are said to have been planted in every America 
city and town of importance, charged wit! 
fostering isolationist sentiment and = anti 
Semitism, and also reporting to Germany o1 
the state of American public opinion on th 


War. A anti-Allied 


been built up, including many newspapers 1 


considerable press has 
the German language (the German-speaking 
inhabitants of the U.S.A. number 5 millions 
and a number of newsletters. One of thes 
publications, Facts in Review, which emanates 
from official German sources, has a mailing list 
of 200,000 per week. 


Hood of propaganda, various steps, both official 


To guard against this 
and unofficial, have been taken. These includ 
Dies and thi 
resolution of the Senate Committee on Foreign 
March 1940) to in 
vestigate foreign propaganda in the United 


the work of the Committee, 


Relations (at the end of 
States; also the elaborate codes of control sel! 
applied by the leading broadcasting companies 
to keep foreigners off the radio, prevent un 
neutral broadcasting, and eliminate sensational! 
ism from War news and commentaries. 

The 


vigilance. 


American press atfects a similat 
Thus, upon his return to London 
after a lecture tour in the United States, Mi 
Duff Cooper, the former first Lord of the 
\dmiralty, stated that since the start of th 
War he had found it impossible to place ai 
He also 


asserted that Britain had lost ground throug! 


article in an American newspaper. 
her reluctance to present her case in America 
out of deference to American hostility to 
propaganda: yet the British had received n 
credit for refraining in this way, while th 
Germans were actually making headway. bl 
similar vein, a Canadian-born British Mem 
of Parhament, W. G. Weston, declared at thi 
close of his United States: 

am appalled at the poor publicity the Britis! 
War effort this side of th 


Atlantic. The only mistake Britain has mad 


tour of the 


is getting on 
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he prosecution of the War so far is failure 
t adequate information of our deeds get 
of the country.” 
yritain’s cautious and passive policy in 
s-Atlantic propaganda is based, of course, 
n the belief that deeds in the long run out- 
igh words. Britain relies upon the actual 
rse of the War to make American opinion 
re and more favourable, up to the point of 
rvention. And it 1s certain that no propa- 
da can succeed in the face of contradictory 
However skilful Germany's power of 
nning words may be, this could not offset, 
he long run, the effects of brutality in policy, 
lack of military success. But, so long as 
military position between Germany and the 
jocracies remains indeterminate, propa- 
da may hold the balance of power between 


two sides. 


Special Position of Canada. 


natural connecting link between Britain and 


Canada, as 


United States occupies a position of con- 
rable delicacy. Belonging to the American 
ntment, yet involved in Europe's troubles, 

has the task of interpreting Britain's ideals 

necessities, both to her own rather hetero- 
neous population, as well as to her larger 
ighbour south of “the Undefended Frontier”. 
is a complex task. For Canada could easily 
ttend U.S. susceptibilities by using her special 

graphical position to pour unwanted propa- 


1 
| 


nda across the border: on the other hand, 
much restraint means missing an oppor- 
y, and contributing to the state of affairs 
lored by Mr. Duff Cooper and Mr. Weston. 


has the Canadian Government been en- 


uraged by watching the early unpopularity 


the British Ministry of Information. So 
no attempt has been made to follow the 
itish model, and set up a bureaucracy which 
vht serve as a natural target for press criti- 
and public grievance. Instead, the Cana- 


Government has created a Bureau of 
ormation, to control censorship and co- 
linate the supply of information through the 
ial channels of publicity; and has also pro- 
led machinery for feeding a flow of ideas to 


Bureau from the Prime Minister’s office. 


Page 


The problem of censorship in Canada, as 
elsewhere, is to prevent a purely military cen- 
from expanding into an 


sorship onerous 


political censorship. So far as possible, there- 
fore, the censorial functions have been placed 
in the hands of officials sympathetic to the 
medium subjected to censorship; 1.e. press or 
radio. But the situation is complicated by the 
United States. 


American territory news valuable to the enemy 


proximity of the Through 
may be transmitted to Europe; while, con- 
versely, information and propaganda emanating 
German might reach Canada 


from sources 


through U.S. channels. The dependence of 
the Canadian reading and radio public upon 
American sources emphasizes this danger. The 
Canadian censorship also found itself con- 
fronted with difficulties over the use of radio 
for political propaganda during the General 
Election of 1940. 
been brought within the purview of the Govern- 


Although broadcasting had 


ment censorship at the outbreak of the War, 


the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation dis- 


claimed responsibility for censoring party 
political broadcasts during the Election; and 
after a brief attempt to bring such speeches 
directly under the official censorship, the Govy- 
ernment rather lamely left responsibility for 
ensuring compliance with the Defence of 
Canada Regulations to local station managers. 
A diffused localized censorship is always more 
unpopular, because less consistent in its opera- 
tion, than a centralized censorship; so , the 
Government’s handling of the matter aroused 
considerable, though temporary, resentment, 
focussed upon such anomalies as censoring a 
speaker’s remarks when broadcast, yet leaving 
them uncensored when delivered in a_ public 
hall, or subsequently reported in the press. 
On the positive side, fairly modest use has 
been made of Canadian radio for War propa- 
ganda purposes. Effort has been concentrated 
on supplying the public with information about 
various phases of Canada’s War effort, includ- 
ing ‘actuality’ broadcasts of the daily life of 
the Canadian forces at home and overseas, and 
descriptions of the progress of voluntary war 
services, the campaign for the first War Loan, 
etc. There has, fortunately, been a complete 
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absence of ‘hate’ propaganda, or of material 
calculated to stir up War hysteria. On the 
other hand, up to the present time, Canada has 
made no attempt to enter the field of short- 
wave radio propaganda. The Dominion Gov- 
ernment has not thought it worth while yet to 
build a high-powered short-wave transmitter, 
capable of putting out Canadian programmes 
for reception all over the American continent 
and elsewhere. It is likely that an oppor- 
tunity is here being missed of providing a 
service that might prove more attractive to 
\merican listeners than the B.B.C.’s Empire 
broadcasts. 

Thanks to legislation passed shortly before 
the outbreak of War, Canada 
National Film Board for co-ordinating Govern- 


pt yssesses a 


mental film publicity. This Board has sponsored 
the production of a number of films of a propa- 
gandist nature both by private enterprise and 
It has also 
collaborated with The March of Time in the 
production of the film, Canada at War, describ- 
ing the 


by the Government Film Bureau. 


and 
Canada’s War effort. 


economic military aspects of 
The importance of this 
film is that, being made by a U.S. Company, it 
circulates throughout America, as well as in 
Canada; for apart from this, Canadian news- 
reels (the production of which is a virtual 


monopoly of one company in Canada) are only 


used for Canadian consumption, and _ scarcely 


ever gain inclusion in American newsreels. 
There is therefore no great prospect of Canada 
exercising any direct influence in the United 
States through the film. 

Nor can it be said that the Dominion has 
yet carried War 


been 


very far her own internal 


propaganda. Little provision has yet 
made for educating public opinion among the 
many linguistic minorities in Canada in the 
subject of War issues and War problems. 
There has been but small output of pamphlet 
material, explaining War measures, and War 
achievements, or providing Canadians with 
materials for assessing their country’s possible 
future contribution to the Peace settlement or 
post-War reconstruction. Much of the respon- 
sibility for this neglect must rest upon Britain 


herself, who takes so few steps to cultivate in 


the Dominions effective understanding of he 
own problems, achievements and culture. Ye 
in wartime especially, the ‘Old Country’ 

overcrowded with thinkers, speakers, writer 
and artists, many of whom are unable to fin 
scope for the contributions they would willing] 
Surel 
some form of organized (if only temporary 


make to their country’s War effort. 


diffusion of these resources throughout th 
British Commonwealth of Nations, but mos 
particularly in Canada (on 
proximity to the United States) would ten 
to raise British prestige throughout the world 


account of it 


and indirectly influence thinking public opinio: 
in neutral, especially English-speaking, neutra 
countries ? 


Conclusion. To take a general view, the 
War on the propaganda front up to date has 
followed much the same course as the War on 
the diplomatic and military fronts: that is t 
say, the Allies have been hampered, partly by 
lack of preparation, partly by acting on th 
defensive rather than taking the offensive, and 
partly by adherence to traditional standards 
The State 


describing themselves as the “have-nots”, hav: 


Germans and other totalitarian 
before them a well-defined positive objectiv: 
which their propaganda can represent to thi 
kind of “New 
Allied propaganda on the other han 


mainly 


people as a Deal” in worl 
affairs. 
has a negative objective; i.e. th 
furthe: 


promise either of a return to the status qu 


destruction of Hitlerism, with the 
ante, or of another experiment in internationa 
governmental machinery, for which it is difh 
cult to arouse popular enthusiasm because « 
the failure of the last experiment. All propa 
ganda depends for its ultimate effect upon th 
nature of the policy to be propagated, and it 
In a wor 
the seed and the ground upon which it is to lx 


suitability to the circumstances. 


sown, are both more important than the sowe: 
Now up to date, no constructive policy ha 
been evolved on the Allied side, comparable t 
that Lord Northcliffe secured as th 
basis for his propaganda campaign in 191% 


which 


The proposal to create, or reestablish, sma! 
nations has no longer the magic which it ha 
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he last War. The League of Nations exper- 
nt has been tried, and has failed. To re- 
nciate the principles laid down in President 


lson’s Fourteen Points would not to-day 


luce the effect that it did twenty-two years 


Something new and positive in the way of 
licy is needed to set alight the idealism of 
ith and turn a War which is a grim struggle 
self-preservation into a War carrying fresh 
ne for a reconstructed and improved world. 
re the Allied Governments, for instance, in 
position to promise (and give practical 
lence of their intention to implement the 
mise) to abolish unemployment, they would 
e a trump card to play against the ‘aces’ 
| by Hitler and Stalin. Or were they will- 
to promise to pool colonial possessions and 
sources under the aegis of a future inter- 
tional authority, this would give an effective 
swer to the Nazi claim that they were fight- 

Imperialism. Such a statement of War 
ms, more positive than the aim of merely 
loing Hitler’s evil deeds, would provide the 


basis for a virile Allied propaganda which has 
yet to come into being. With such a pro- 
gramme Britain and France might discard 
their fear of offending the susceptibilities of 
powerful neutrals. For as things are, that fear 
is taken as a sign of diffidence. But the Truth 
is not so clear (especially when it is tempered 
by censorship) that it can be left to prevail 
unaided over the skill of totalitarian propa- 
ganda. Of course, if Britain and France alone 
can achieve the defeat of Germany in the field, 
that fact will outweigh all the clever propa- 
ganda of Dr. Goebbels, and make it ridiculous: 
but should the War remain indecisive for a 
long period, then the morale of both neutral 
and belligerent peoples must become more and 
more important factors. Then will come the 
opportunity to strike through propaganda, a 
decisive blow. And by that time it is to be 
hoped that the Allies will have left behind 
them their early amateurism, and have so 
clarified policy and improved technique, as to 
be able once more to repeat Lord Northcliffe’s 
success in the last War. 
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ADULT EDUCATION NEWS 


WORKERS’ EDUCATION 


Reduced Grant. The Workers’ 


tional Association of Canada is just concluding 


k-duca- 
another year of successful activity. In spite 
of war and the adverse effects it had on enrol- 
ment, which took place early in October, many 
of the Association’s Districts have had record 
years, particularly in the Western Provinces 

Winnipeg, Calgary and Edmonton topping 
the list for the Dominion. Workers’ Education 
in Ontario received a blow prior to the com- 
1939 when the 
was advised that its grant for tutors 
The 


this, 


mencement of the session in 


W.E.A. 
had been reduced from $8,000 to $2,000. 


Association was able to recover from 


however, when the tutors who had been in 
contact with the Association for two or more 


work. 


than 


vears volunteered to carry on. their 
\lost of the 
half of their services on a voluntary basis. 


The Workers’ 


Toronto and District held its twenty-second 


tutors contributed more 


Educational Association of 
annual meeting in the Economics Building, 
University of Toronto, on Monday, April 15, 
120 members in attend- 
the 


with approximately 


ance. Keen interest was shown by 


members in the President's address and in 


the annual report. Discussion centred around 
the maintenance of the W.k.A. Centre, which 
is the National headquarters at 106 St. George 
Street, and the 


Toronto, acquisition of 


accommodation for a permanent residential 


labour school. It has been proposed that the 


National W.E 


this purpose. 


A. acquire a farm property for 
The officers of the Association 
are on the lookout for suitable property. 


Film and Radio. The work of the Visual 
I-ducation Department of the W.E.A. grows 
apace. The National Film Society Library of 
documentary films has been established in the 
\W.E.A. Centre. Schools and labour organiza- 
tions are increasing their use of this service. 
The Association now has two Bell and Howell 
sound projectors, three filmstrip projectors 


and a lantern among its equipment in thi 
Department. Arrangements are being mad: 
with a large number of trade unions and othe 
labour organizations for a continuous servic: 
of filmstrips and motion pictures to be show; 
at their regular meetings. 

Owing to the outbreak of war, the firs: 
series of national broadcasts conducted by 
the W.E.A. in co-operation with the Canadia: 
Broadcasting Corporation was reduced to six 
half-hour broadcasts. Among the topics dealt 
with in these discussion groups were: Labou 
and Religion, Labour and the Co-operativ: 
Movement, Labour and the Farmer, Labou 
and Employer Co-operation. The Association 
was most fortunate in having an additional 
three half-hour periods placed at its disposal 
1940, 


broadcast was on Unemployment Insurance 


These began on April 17, when the 
On April 24, eleven members of the Associ 
ation discussed immediate labour problems 
with Mr. Jack Bruce, General Organizer for 
The 


main question discussed was: “Is there less 


the Plumbers and Steamfitters Union. 


need for trade unions during the War as the 


Government will control wages, hours and 


Any 


eliminate or retard union activity was strongly 


conditions of labour?” attempt to 
denounced. The third broadcast at Winnipe: 
on May 1 


‘Labour and Inflation.” 


was devoted to the question 


Summer School. 


being made for the tenth annual Summer: 
School of the Workers’ 
ation and it is hoped it will be held again a! 


Arrangements are now 
Ass« C1 


Educational 


Appleby School near Oakville, Ontario. Eac! 
of these Summer Schools in the past has bee: 


a success, and the Association is anticipatin 


even greater interest in the School this yea 

Owing to conditions in Great Britain, th: 
York Scholarship, which provides nine month 
in residence at Coleg Harlech, one month .« 
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at the W.E.A. 
Reading for a 


skin, and month 
ors’ Training School in 


KA. 


celled for the duration of the war. 


one 


member from Canada, has been 


Two 
er scholarships for young ladies who have 
n working for at least three years in 
lustry have, however, been provided for the 
by the Hudson Shore 


s-hool, situated near New York. 


sociation Labour 
This is a 
weeks’ course and the scholarships are 


lued at $250 each. Hudson Shore Labour 


ONTARIO ASSOCIATION 


Soil Conservation. Reverend Ridd 
liott, United Church minister at Welland- 
ort, has for two years been conducting a 

series of study groups in Soil Conservation. 
lhe purpose of these groups is: (a) to learn 
something of the nature of the soil on which 
we live; (b) to recognize its effects upon our 
iral life; (c) to discover a practical method 
which we may build back, not merely the 
soil itself but the type of Canadian life we 

elieve should be ours. 

rhis territory in which his people live is 

echnically known as the Haldimund Clay 
Belt, the hungry soil the result of a glacial 
the 
to the 
imestone base, grinding away most of the 
Receding, 


eft a deposit of silt carried from distant 


deposit. “During the glacial period, 


idvancing ice scored the land clean 


original topsoil. the melting ice 


sources which were devoid of lime and phos- 

ite. The result is the peculiarly hungry 
of the Belt 
i limestone base. Four or more generations 
the 
vithout returning the plant foods originally 


Haldimand a limeless soil 


of settlers have further depleted soil 
sent or taken out in successive croppings. 
lhe resulting deficiency manifests itself in a 
surprising prevalence throughout the whole 
ea of rheumatism, arthritis, and kindred 
iments due to insufficient lime in stable 
icles of diet, in cereal and other crops. 


s possible to drive miles through this area 


d not see a newly painted or recently con- 


icted building. Fences, drainage and equip- 
it generally are often in an appalling 


School was formerly the Bryn Mawr Summer 
School for Women in Industry. Miss Lillian 
Romback of Toronto, a dressmaker and sales 
clerk, and Miss Gabriel Desjardins, member 
of the International Ladies Garment Workers’ 
Union of Montreal, have been selected and 
The 


training they will receive there during the six 


accepted for these two scholarships. 


weeks’ period will equip them more adequately 
for greater activity in the field of Workers’ 
Education. 


FOR ADULT EDUCATION 
state. Socially, churches everywhere are on 
their last legs, and schools as regards plant, 
equipment, etc., are much below what one 
expects to find in one of the oldest Canadian 
Careful tracing led to the revela- 
tion that practically not a completely healthy 
of teeth 
amongst 


provinces. 


set undentured was to be found 


adolescents or this 


if the persons were of the original stock.” 


adults in area 


found that the 
solution of the soil deficiency problem re- 


Through study it was 
solved itself into the simple plan of restoring 
the deficient elements in the soil to make this 
“The 


direct result of the treatment as being worked 


clay as good as any soil in Ontario. 


out now in this area is to simply double the 
yield of wheat per acre, as in the case of the 
farm at the Haldimand County Home, where, 
in one season the yield of wheat, checked by 
an untreated field, was raised from 25 bushels 
But, in the words 
of the Reverend Mr. Elliott, ‘Let us remem- 


to 50 bushels per acre.”’ 


ber that this is not simply a scheme whereby 
a number of farmers may save some dollars. 
In entering into this soil-building practice 
we are not merely rebuilding our soils, but 
putting our life on a sounder, safer economic 
and social basis, and insuring the health of 
generations to come.” 

At the annual meeting of the Ontario 
Association for Adult Education at Toronto, 
March 28, 1940, Mr. Leonard Harmon, 
Educational Director of the United Farmers 
of Ontario, was elected President. 
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NOVA SCOTIA 


Education among the Forces. The un- 
failing interest and support of the command- 
ing officers has been an outstanding feature 
of the educational services among the troops 
in Nova Scotia. 
was held up temporarily, the O.C. volunteered 


to delegate an officer to assist until a full-time 


In one area, where the work 


man could be appoirited to complete the 


organization. Approximately two thousand 
men in this area have expressed the desire 
to further their education while enrolled in 
the Services. Competent interviewers are now 
meeting personally with each man to discuss 


his course and to guide him in the selection 


of subjects. With the exception of text book 
correspondence courses are being offered f; 
by the Provincial Department of Educati: 
It is expected that several hundred men 
be pursuing these courses in the near futu 


Discussion Group at Mulgrave. T})¢ 
first experiment in group discussion amo 
the service men in this area was conducted 
on Wednesday evening, April 13, at Mulgray: 
N.S. 


Coady, who was assisted by a small group 


The discussion was led by Dr. M. \} 


from St. Francis Xavier University, Antigon- 
ish. The subject chosen for the evening was 
“Our War Aims.” 


NEW BRUNSWICK 


New Extension Department. An exten- 
sion Division has lately been established in 
the Pro- 
vince of New Brunswick. This is headed by 
Mir. James Bedell, B.Sc., M.A. Mr. Bedell 


has had experience as a teacher in New Bruns- 


the Department of Education in 


wick and as a practising engineer. He is a 
graduate in education from Columbia Uni- 
versity, and has made several studies of rural 


New The work 


under his supervision will fall into two main 


conditions in Brunswick. 


First, a correspondence service {01 
high pupils and adults; 
community library service, which will hav 
both to 
reading material for adults throughout th: 


divisions. 
school second, 


reference school libraries and 


province. Definite provision will be made | 
provide pamphlets and books for the use ot! 
Credit Unions and other study clubs, of which 
there are a great many in existence in New 
Brunswick. 


SASKATCHEWAN 


Women’s Holiday Course. Holiday 
courses for rural Saskatchewan women were 
started in July, 1938, when 28 women laden 
with bedding and food supplies arrived at 
Swift Current Experimental Farm to spend 
five days sleeping in tents and attending 
lectures and demonstrations in buildings on 
the Farm grounds. Two instructors from the 
Department of Women’s Work taught nutri- 
tion, handicrafts and clothing selection and 
conducted the singing and group games that 
enlivened the evening recreational periods. 
Members of the Farm staff taught poultry 
and horticulture and arranged trips about the 


Farm and district. In July, 1939, when so 


many applications were received for Swil! 
Current that registration had to be restricted 
A simil 

course at Indian Head in 1939 was attended 
by 21. 


Swift Current, Indian Head, Scott and Ros 


there was an attendance of 44. 
This year we are planning courses 


thern. One of the Swift Current newspap« 
in July, 1939, reported thus: “One wom 
the 
prohibitive distance from the city, paid | 


attending course, who lived at 

first visit to Swift Current in 17 years, and s 
that it was her first contact in more than 
years with members of other communit 


and districts.”’ 
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DONT OVERLOOK THESE! 


\our Bookshelf 
I. can recommend several new additions 
to your shelf of pamphlet literature. The 
erson Press has just published (25 cents) 


the Canadian Institute of International 
tlairs a second booklet in the Contemporary 


71 he 


ss and the War, by Florent Lefebvre. This 


‘fairs series, entitled French-Canadian 
es ina form most convenient to readers who 
‘'t make a habit of studying French-Cana 
n newspapers a summary of newspaper 
on the erisis 


War. 


place 


nion in Montreal, Ouehec, ete 


last August, the outbreak of and 


elopments which have taken since 


ese extracts from Canadian-French news 
ers show the pre-War growth of dislike of 
tlerism, leading up to support of the Govern 


with the 


nt’s decision to go to War, but 
t 


lifying insistence that Canada’s participation 
uld be kept within “reasonable” limits; 1c. 
The 


an account of the Ouebec lection, the 


thout conseription, ly woklet Cl mecludes 


it of which was taken as supporting the 
hey of compromise” of the Liberal Govern 


The C 


noteworthy 


nt of Ottawa. B.C. has recently 


nsored = two publications — in 
The first is This Canada (C.BA 
ents), contaming the text of the series of 


Prof. Arthur Ll. 


ding his impressions of the Dominion dur 


per cove;rs. 


mdcasts given by 


Phelps. 


a fourteen-thousand mile motor journey 


iss Canada and back. These talks, with 


vivid deseriptive touches and telling of 
me truths im apt phrases, 


proved highly 


pular with the radio audience, and though 
do not read quite as smoothly in style as 
origimally sounded at the microphone, they 
sent a picture of Canada to-day 
uld be difficult to 


ipact form. 


which it 


find elsewhere in such 


\nother successful series of broadcasts, the 
Country Mail talks given by R. S. Lam 
since last September, have also given birth 
book. A 


selection from the letters con 


tributed by Canadian listeners to these pro 
grammes has been published by the Ryerson 
Press, under the tithe Home Front ($1.00). 
Here are to be found many human stories, some 
pathetic, others humorous, dealing with the 
principal aspects of life in Britain under war 
time conditions, including evacuation, A.R.P., 
the black-out, and other war-time problems. 
lfere we read a mother’s letter telling of her 
son’s H{.M.S. 


a teacher's diary describing the 


escape from the sinking of 
Courageous ; 
first days of evacuation; two women vets tell 
ing how they grappled with the appalling task 
of disposing of a frightened city’s unwanted 
pets; the story of a volunteer undergoing the 
humorous ordeal of being treated as an air-raid 
casualty ; and a diner-out recording the odyssey 
of keeping an appointment in a Soho restaurant 
in the black-out. This is the stuff of everyday 
human existence, under conditions of discom 
fort, hazard and self-sacrifice. 

There are several additions to the series of 
Information Bulletins issued by the Canadian 
\ssociation for Adult Education, in coopera 
tion with the Canadian Institute for 
\ffairs. Bulletin no. 8 with 
Ircland and the War (10 cents), and treats of 
Irish neutrality, the menace of the IRA, and 
present-day economic and_ political conditions 
in ire. Bulletins no. 9 and 10 (10 cents each) 
publish, for the first time in Canada, the first 


Inter 


national deals 


two bulletins issued by the Commission to 
Study the Organization of Peace (New York), 
of which James T. Shotwell is president. They 
are entitled Twenty Years of Peace Failure ; 
1919-1939. The first (Bulletin no. 9) deals 
with the Political, the second (Bulletin no. 10) 
with the Economic causes of the present War. 


The 


Many factors, not usually stressed in current 


treatment 1s searching and _ objective. 
newspapers and books, are given due weight. 
We can strongly recommend these two bulletins 
as additions to the bookshelf of any study group 


or individual interested in current affairs. 
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Summer Schools, 1940 


Sv hool 


l niversitv of New Brunswick, 
lredericton, N.B 
Department of Education Summer School, 
Saint John, N.B. 
Allison Summer School, 
Sackville, N.B. 
St. Joseph's Summer Schoo! 
St. Joseph, N.B 
Sacred Heart College Summer School, 
West Bathurst, N.B 


University of British Columbia, 


Nit 


Vancouver, B.( 

Department of Education Summer School, 
Victoria, B.( 

University of Saskatchewan 
Regina, Sask 

Department of Education Summer School, 
Halifax, N.S 

\cadia University, . 
Wolfville, N.S 

University of Toronto Summer School, 
Toronto, Ontario 

(‘ourses in Pedagogy at the University of 
Toronto, Toronto 

(ueen's University Summer School, 


Kingston, Ontario 


Dates 
July 8 Aug. 17 


July 3 Aug. 


July 4 Aug. 


July 2. Aug. 


July 2 Aug. 


University of Western Ontario Summer School 


Summet 
School for professional work of the Per 


Department of Education's 
manent First Class Certificate, and Musi 
London, Ontario 
French Summer School, 
\icGill University, Montreal, 
Summer School for Teachers. 
Nac donald ( ‘ollege, Avr ( rill | niversity 
Manitoba Summer School, 
Winnipeg, Manitoba 
Department 
Winnipeg, Manitoba 


Department of -ducation’s Summer Course 


(Jue. 


fol Teac hers 
Toronto, Ontario 
School of Community 


Olds, Alberta 


Life 


Banff School of Kine Arts 
Banff, Alberta 
Pada 


of Education's Summer Schools 


July 8 Aug. 9 


July 3 16 


Aug. 1-31 


I wenty-two 


Registrar 


J. W. SEARs, Esq. 
\W. IK. TIBeERT, Esq. 
Dr. W. M. Tweeptr 
Dr. LAPALME, President 
FATHER D’Amowrs, Presiden 
L. F. RoBERTsSON, Director 
. CAMPBELL, Director 
. WEIR, Esq. 


Wa. ©. Ross, Esq. 


I. Ek. WHEELOCK, Esq. 


W. J. DuN Lop, Esq., Directo: 


W. ]. Lt NLOP, Ksq., Director 
DEAN JOHN MATHESON, 
Director 


Dr. H. R. KINGSTON, 

PROFESSOR A. S. Noap, Arts 
Bldg., MeGill 

DEAN S. LAIRD 


Universit, 


DEAN D. S. Woops 


W. G. RATHWELL, Esq. 


|. P. CowLes, Esq., 
Asst. Deputy Minister 
DONALD CAMERON, Esq., 
Director, Department 
Extension, 
Alberta. 


DONALD CAMERON, EsQ. 


University 














CANADIAN ASSOCIATION FOR ADULT EDUCATION 


HE Canadian Association for Adult Education was organized in 1935 with the 

following purposes: (a) To serve as a clearing-house for adult education in 
Canada; ()) to develop interest by means of publications, radio and conferences; 
(c) to suggest methods and to improve the work in adult education; (d) to pro- 
vide for study and research; (e) to undertake experiments and demonstrations; 
(f) to advise grant-giving bodies, educational trusts, and private donors, regardiny 
the status of any organization that applies for a grant. The Association is a 
national organization with fifty affiliated educational bodies; universities, depart 
ments of education and voluntary institutions. The Association derives its sup 
port from grants in aid, and membership fees. The membership fee is $2.00 pet 
annum for individuals, and $10.00 per annum for affiliated societies. ‘The 
Kxecutive Committee, which is responsible for the publication of this magazine, 


consists of the following: 


President—Cov. WILFRID BOVEY (Montreal). ' 

Immediate Past President—Dr. H. F. MuNRo (Halifax). 

Chairman of Executive Committee—W. J. DUNLOP (Toronto). 

Treasurer—-l’. C. AuLp (Toronto). 

Members of Execulive Committee—M*rs. H. P. PLUMPTRE (Toronto); DR. 
GEORGES BOUCHARD (Ste-Anne-de-la-Pocatiere, Quebec; A. B. MA¢ 
DONALD (Antigonish); Dr. S. F. MAINE (London); Dr. L. S. KLINCK 
(Vancouver); Ross WINTER (Queen's University); Dr. B. O. FILreat 
(Quebec); Mrs. GERALD W. BirRKs (Montreal). 


Secretary R. E. G. Davis (Toronto). 
Director—-E. A. CORBETT. 
Editor—R. S. LAMBERT 
ITeadquarters: 198 COLLEGE STREET, TORONTO, ONTARIO 











FOOD FOR THOUGHT 


is published monthly by the Canadian Association 
for Adult Education. Annual subscription is $1.00, 
and price of single copies 10 cents. The next issue 
(May) will deal with 


PUBLIC HEALTH IN CANADA 


Previous issues of Food For Thought dealt with the following subjects:— 


January: THIS FREEDOM (Civil Liberties) 
February: WHAT ABOUT THE C.B.C.? 
March: WHY GERMANY IS LIKE THAT 
April: WAR AIMS AND PEACE PLANS 


Copies are still obtainable from 198 College Street, Toronto Price, 10 cents each 























Three 
Important 
Books 


MATTHEW ARNOLD 
By 
PRESIDENT CARLETON STANLEY 
Dalhousie University 


The author is an outstanding authority 
on the subject of Matthew Arnold. This 
book contains the Alexander Lectures 
which he delivered at the University of 
Toronto. 


$1.50 


CANADIAN 
LITERATURE 
TO-DAY 


This booklet is the publication of a 
series of lectures delivered under the 
direction of the Canadian Broadcasting 
Corporation, and arranged by the editors 
of the University of Toronto Quarterly. 

The contemporary situation in Cana- 
dian Literature is dealt with by nine 
well-known critics and authors. 


50c. 


THE EARLY 
BUILDINGS 
OF ONTARIO 


A handsome brochure, splendidly 
illustrated, showing examples of the early 
buildings of Ontario prior to 1840. 


50c. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF 
TORONTO PRESS 


TORONTO - CANADA 











Have You Read These New Books? 





RICHARD S. LAMBERT 
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a ters, tela gre 
and gay, telling how Ureat 
Britain faces the wares 
From the CBC. Broadcasts 
«« Old Country Mad «++ 


4. antes Bat 
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HOME FRONT 


By Richard S. Lambert. ‘The editor has 


shown rare discernment in his choice and arrange 


ment of the letters... . 2 Anvone wanting to know 
what the common people of England are thinking 
must read this book.’’—United Church Observer 


“A record from which much is to be learned 
that should be known by the people of Canada.’ 


Calgary Herald $1.00 


THE FRENCH CANADIAN PRESS 
AND THE WAR 


By Florent Lefebvre. Edited and translated 
by J. R. Biggar and John R. Baldwin. A com 
prehensive study of the attitudes of the various 
French newspapers in Canada towards the 
present war. Published for the Canadian Insti 
tute of International Affairs and the Canadian 
Association for Adult Education. 25 cents 


ARIEL AND ALL 
HIS QUALITY 


By Richard S. Lambert. ‘Unusual, interest 
ing and full of constructive ideas, as well as ot 
criticism.’’— The Observer. 

‘There is information in these pages that will 
be welcomed by Canadians in general, who want 
to see our C.B.C. achieve its peak possibility.”’ 


The Winnipeg Free Press. $3.00 


BOOKS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


Edited by Lillian H. Smith. For librarians, 
teachers, parents. Here are 2,500 books which 
boys and girls read and enjoy—listed and de 
scribed by the experienced librarians at Boys 
and Girls House, Toronto Public Libraries. With 
10 attractive illustrations from children’s books. 


$2.50 


At Your Bookseller’s 


THE RYERSON PRESS, TORONTO 

















